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such as the minister of foreign affairs Count Nesselrode, who was not a statesman but the tsar's zealous and self-effacing secretary. The distinction of being Alexander's lifelong friend Prince Alexander Golit-sin shared with Prince Peter Volkonsky, an active participant in the conspiracy against Paul and, later, chief of the general staff and prominent court official. However, Volkonsky, a man of mediocre ability, played no political part. More important was the close and lasting association of Alexander with Alexis Arakcheev, whose administration of the country in the later years of the reign has gone down in history under the awe-inspiring name of Arakcheevshchina. Arakcheev (1769-1834) came from a family of the lesser nobility and modest means. He studied at the military academy of St. Petersburg, received a commission in 1787, and five years later joined the garrison of Gatchina, where he attracted the attention of the future Emperor Paul as a punctilious and exacting drill-master and artillery expert. After the accession of Paul, Arakcheev advanced rapidly and had a brilliant career; in 1796, at the age of twenty-seven, he was promoted to the rank of major-general and received the magnificent property of Gruzino, in the province of Novgorod; he was created a baron in 1797, a count in 1799, and he held various high offices. Alexander met Arakcheev at Gatchina, and their correspondence, which began in 1796 and was conducted in the Russian language, leaves no doubt as to his affection for his friend. In 1803 Arakcheev was recalled from temporary retirement and was appointed inspector-general of the artillery, and in January, 1808, he was named minister of war. A few months earlier (June 27, 1807) he had been given the unusual power of issuing decrees in the name of the emperor. The rise of Arakcheev took place in the face of the opposition of court and bureaucratic circles and, oddly, coincided with the short-lived ascendancy of the liberal-minded Speransky. Taking offense at not being consulted about the establishment of the State Council, which formed a part of Speran-sky's plan of constitutional reforms, Arakcheev resigned the office of minister of war (January 1, 1810) and refused to reconsider his decision in spite of the supplications of the tsar. He accepted, however, the chairmanship of the department of military affairs of the State Council. Alexander, who showered on him favors and honorary distinctions, was in July, 1810, for the first time his guest at Gruzino, which he visited on ten more occasions in the course of following years. There is little doubt that the revengeful favorite, seldom for-